6                AN ENGINEER'S OUTLOOK

he has frequented and the friendships to which they
have led. If he is thankful for them, so are we for him.
Not a few of us have found inspiration in the fountain of
his knowledge, in the spontaneity and aptness of his
spoken word, in the width of his sympathy and under-
standing, and have learnt to love him for his large
humanity.

My own first contact with these meetings antedates
even that of Sir Oliver. Sixty-five years ago it chanced
that the Association in its peripatetic course came, for
the first time, to my native town, and I was taken, a boy
of twelve, by my mother to the Section of Mechanical
Science, having already announced my intention of
becoming an engineer. To the pundits of Section G we
must have seemed an odd pair, the douce minister's wife
and the shy little boy in his kilt. It was by my own wish,
of course, that I was taken, and my mother counted no
labour lost that might develop intelligence in her family
of sons. The boy could not understand much of what
he heard; it was something, however, to see the leonine
head of the sectional president, Macquorn Rankine, over
whose engineering text-books he was later to spend many
assiduous hours. There is no boundary to a mother's
dreams, but in their wildest excursion they can scarcely
then have pictured what is happening in this hall to-night.

Here let me make a confession which may also serve
as an apology. I have the unwelcome distinction of being
the oldest President the Association has ever suffered.
In its primitive years the average age of Presidents scarcely
exceeded fifty: one of them, aged only twenty-nine, after-
wards founded the Cavendish Laboratory, and so did a
service to science which it would be impossible to over-
value. As time went on the choice fell on older men, and
noyr the electors have taken what one hopes may be
regarded as an extreme step. But, as it happens, this is